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Individual and Racial Retardation 


PROBLEMS OF RACIAL RESEARCH 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that in the last fifty 
years there has developed a situation which has given the question of 
racial differences an entirely new importance. The difference be- 
tween the northern and southern European races or between those in 
the East and those in the West were matters of interest as traveler’s 
observations but not of any particular moment. The cultural de- 
velopment, industrial arts or educational progress of the common 
people of widely separated nations had little reference to each other. 
On account of the existent international barriers as well as those of 
varying religions and languages there was but little carried over from 
race to race that affected the life of the common man. There was 
intercourse only between the higher cultural levels. 

The over-flow of population from the oid world to the new has 
however, entirely changed the complexion of affairs. The questions 
of racial differences which were of academic interest only, now have 
become the prime factors in some of the pressing domestic problems 
of U. S. A. Slav and Scandinavian, German and Portuguese and 
Italian have all participated in this mass movement of population west- 
ward. The movement has not been one of the upper tenth of the 
population but of the common people. In other words the racial 
groups which were as far apart as the East is from the West have 
been suddenly thrown together within the confines of another civil- 
ization. Differences of language, of religion, of mental outlook, of 
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average intelligence and educability that were formerly of little prac- 
tical significance become now the disturbing factors in racial assimila- 
tion. The comparative educability of the Russian Jew and the 
Portuguese, the temperamental differences between the Italian and the 
American were of little moment until the problems arose either of 
educating them together in the same public school system or of at- 
tempting to bring about their satisfactory adjustment under the same 
social code. For U.S. A. the problem is further complicated by the 
presence of millions of negroes possessing their own particular tem- 
perament and mentality. 

The condition brought about by these race changes in human 
relations within the bounds of this continent may only be compared 
to some gigantic geological upthrust which has brought into juxta- 
position strata of mankind that otherwise could not have met. At 
some points the new in point of racial evolution has been overlaid by 
the old, and much that appeared stable and fixed has been twisted and 
thrown into confusion. But just as the geologist find in such condi- 
tions a veritable opening of the sealed book of the rocks so the student 
of mankind finds here a wonderful and unprecedented opportunity for 
observation and investigation. The anthropologist or psychologist or 
any scientist whose interest touches the problems of human relation- 
ship has here presented to him masses of new data for analysis. 

Because of the overwhelming suddenness of the changes, science, 
which arrives at its conclusions so slowly may seem powerless to guide 
or instruct. Race assimilation under such circumstances as prevail 
in America today cannot help but be a haphazard affair. Americani- 
zation is a fact, not a policy. It is something which is being accom- 
plished but accomplished without aim or conscious guidance. There 
is a danger that the America of the future will be like Topsy—she 
didn’t know where she came from—“she just growed.” 

But because the student is unable to control the phenomena he 
studies is no reason why he should not study them, for eventually 
when a scientific analysis of the problem is possible then some tend- 
encies which cannot be controlled may still be modified. Even the 
prediction of the course of events is of great human interest and value. 
The meterologist cannot divert the storm but his predictions may ren- 
der precautions possible. 

The melting pot of races is a fine phrase and in many senses 
has a world of meaning but who knows what its meaning is? To 
know that so many widely different substances are being thrown to- 
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gether into the furnace is not enough. Who knows what forces will 
be set free or what hitherto unheard of combinations may ensue! 
‘The question is whether we must wait until the metal cools before we 
know its nature. A careful study and comparison of the different 
substances before they melt may at least help us to know what char- 
acteristics to look for in the outcome and what tendencies to expect. 
Even politicians with little scientific basis for their fears are beginning 
to see that America’s practice of pouring new wine in old bottles may 
have its dangers. 

If the psychologist and anthropologist could avail themselves of 
this opportunity to study this great upthrust and intermingling of 
racial strata that wholesale immigration has brought about, they might 
help to turn the key of many of the closed locks of history. If there 
are inherent or native inborn racial differences acquired only in the 
course of many centuries of. development, they could not help but be 
most important factors in racial history. Already many writers are 
attempting to interpret the facts of the decay of empires and peoples 


in terms of changes in racial mental status through the dying off at 


the top of the superior stocks and the multiplication of those of lower 
mentality. These attempts are crude and unsatisfactory because we 
do not know enough of the facts regarding the distribution of ability 
within a race or the comparative status of different races. But given 
more exact observation, in many cases, a rereading of history may be 
possible. 

But not only should a rereading of history be possible but a pre- 
reading as well. For example—the future influence of Japan and 
China on world affairs will undoubtedly be conditioned very greatly 
by the extent to which they as nations are able to progress and adapt 
themselves to new conditions. The only way in which we may judge 
of this capability in advance of the fact is by studying the mental 
capacity of the Orientals and thus determining the racial average and 
its variability. Although racial intelligence and variability are not 
the only factors in racial history, they are at least of first importance. 
Racial average and racial variability in intelligence would appear to 
be of equal importance. It does not seem reasonable to suppose that 
a nation can be great merely because it produces great leaders. There 
must be a nation worth leading. Great men inspire peoples but what 
could a great leader do with a race which is spiritless and decadent? 
It does not matter how fine a temper and how sharp a point the spear- 
head has, it will not penetrate far unless it has behind it a shaft which 
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is of good tough fiber. The leaders of the race may be the spearhead 
but the strength and intelligence of the common people is the heavy 
wooden shaft that drives the spearhead home. Not only is this the 
common sense viewpoint but it is equally probable that the race with 
the higher mental average will tend to produce a greater number of 
men of superior ability. In other words the advantage of greater 
variability will also be possessed by the race of higher mental average, 


The devising of standardized mental tests has provided us with 
an instrument of attacking this problem of racial differences. These 
tests at present are rather crude and incomplete measures of intelli- 
gence but at least in certain directions, their results are capable of 
fairly well defined interpretations. The truth is that some workers 
have not realized their ‘incompleteness, and unjustified conclusions 
have been hastily drawn. However, even those who take the most 
conservative viewpoint regarding the value of mental tests would feel 
that their use is entirely justifiable as a means of investigating racial 
differences in mentality and temperament. 


RELATION OF RACIAL RESEARCH TO MENTAL RETARDATION 


The work of the Laboratory at the Training School has hitherto 
been directly concerned with feeblemindedness. However, since 
the time of Goddard’s pioneer work on the standardization of the Binet 
scale it has been found that our understanding of the feebleminded 
has been furthered most by first getting a clear idea as to what shall 
be considered normal development. Before further advances in re- 
search on the feebleminded are possible we require to know more of the 
essential nature of mental deficiency—especially its relation to the wid- 
er problem of mental retardation in general. We require to know 
more of the biological significance of mental defect. This knowledge 
can best be obtained by means of comparison with more or less prim- 
itive races. 


We must first determine whether the place of these people in the 
scale of civilization is due to inherent disabilities or to lack of cultur- 
al opportunities. If we find that in the inferior races there is innate 
deficiency of capacity then we may proceed to discover the parallel, 
if any, which exists between the mentally retarded individuals in our 
own race and the groups of mankind that are racially retarded. 
This comparison should be confined as regards the feebleminded to 
those who do not show conduct deviations—the well adjusted type. 
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If such a parallel is found, then that would provide evidence 
for the view that the feebleminded represent survivals of inferior 
stock within the one race just as primitive peoples represent survivals 
of inferior racial stock who owe their existence to geographical iso- 
lation which has protected them from inter-racial competition. Or 
it may be that the feebleminded are atavistic individuals who hark back 
to low levels of development which were once the stepping stones in 
the evolution of the race. If this parallel exists, then it would seem 
that feeblemindedness is so deeply rooted biologically speaking, that 
the only solution of the problem would be found in a eugenic program 
that would cut off the supply of feeblemindedness at its source. If 
too, primitive peoples are merely mentally retarded communities sur- 
viving through lack of competition or because of a simplified physical 
environment, then the task of attempting to raise them by educational 
and missionary work would also be a hopeless one. 

It may be however, that there is no parallel to be drawn. We 
know that as regards learning capacity as measured by the ordinary 
testing scales, the people of northern European stock stand higher on 
the average than people of southern European descent; that Mexicans 
and Negroes stand below Portuguese and southern Italians and that 
a race like the Australian aboriginal has extremely limited learning 
capacity. But there may be fundamental differences between the 
mentally defective and the inferior races. There may be compensa- 
tory developments in primitive man which enable him to adjust him- 
self to his environment in a way that would be impossible for the 
feebleminded. We must take into account practical intelligence, com- 
mon sense, and temperamental balance as well as that kind of intel- 
lectual capacity which is examined by tests that put a necessary em- 
phasis on memory ability, linguistic expression, and abstract thinking. 
The qualities not taken into account by tests of this nature may be the 
ones which would enable the inferior races to develop and sustain a 
community life suited to their needs. The feebleminded, even of 
high grade, may, however, lack these qualities. In any case we cannot 
appeal to experience because the feebleminded have never been allowed 
to work out their own social organization. 

The comparison should not be confined to the purely mental traits 
because the mental alertness and readiness of response of uncivilized 
man to physical stimuli are essential to his self-protection in his ordinary 
life. The feebleminded may lack this ability to deyelop quick reactions 
to physical stimuli. Hence the comparison must extend to physical 
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characteristics because the survival of primitive man may depend 
very largely upon this physical development. In this respect the com- 
parison may be very much to the disadvantage of the feebleminded as 
their physical development is generally understood to be inferior. If 
then, this parallel cannot be drawn, it would appear that feebleminded- 
ness in its ultimate nature differs radically from racial inferiority. Its 
causes then would be specific and individual rather than fundamental 
and general. If this were true, medical science could hopefully pro- 
ceed with its task of discovering these specific causes and of either 
preventing or curing the condition in the individual. This solution 
may be far off and may have to await the discovery of new instruments 
of research but the problem at least would not be a hopeless one. 
METHops OF INVESTIGATION 

Fortunately the methods which are essential for these racial in- 
vestigations are already available, All methods which have been in 
use in the study of the feebleminded can be adapted equally well to 
the purposes of racial research. The mental measurements with certain 
adaptations can be applied to the various racial groups and thus the 
comparative learning capacity can be estimated. The anthropometric 
methods can be applied in making the various physical comparisons, 
particularly with regard to head measurements and brain capacity. 
The personality traits which are of such importance in the individual’s 
adjustment to community life have been listed and can be observed 
on the various races. Tests showing significant temperamental diff- 
erences are also available whilst others can be applied to make com- 
parative estimates of industrial trainability. In every sense the work 
previously done on the individual psychology of the feebleminded has 
paved the way and provided the means for the investigation of this 
wide problem of mental retardation. It would be a remarkable vin- 
dication of the time and effort that has been spent on the study of the 
feebleminded if the methods evolved in that study proved the means 
of helping us to understand better the great questions of racial evolu- 
tion. 
PLAN OF RESEARCH 

In order to carry on these studies the Research Committee of the 
Training School at Vineland and the regents of the University of 
Hawaii have agreed to a plan whereby investigations can be carried on 
in conjunction. Part of the work of the mental clinic established in 
Hawaii under the department of clinical psychology was the investiga- 
tion of racial differences in relation to social problems. The writer 
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therefore began a series of examinations of various groups with a 
view to obtaining some preliminary data on racial differences. In 
order that this work should be carried on and extended so as to cover 
the field of mental retardation, a laboratory for racial research has 
been established at Vineland, the arrangement being that the present 
director of research should continue also to direct the department of 
Clinical Psychology in the University of Hawaii, dividing his time 
between the two places. 

Groups of Chinese, Japanese, Hawaiians, and Portuguese have 
been examined and it is planned to compare with these various racial 
groups available on the mainland. It should be emphasized that it is 
not intended that this work should be confined to more or less super- 
ficial comparisons of the response of the various groups to any one 
form of tests. It is hoped that the inquiry may be made general 
enough to ultimately include all the principal factors that make for 
racial survival and adjustment to the demands and environment and 
as was previously pointed out should extend to physical traits. The 
work at first will be in the nature of a preliminary survey and a search 
for leads to point the way to the most profitable lines of study. 

There is one direction in which our knowledge of the feeble- 
minded is inadequate and as this may ultimately be one of the crucial 
points of the comparison with racial development, this gap should be 
filed in. We do not know as yet all the facts regarding rate and 
duration of the development in the feebleminded. Particularly im- 
portant is it for us to know whether the mentally dull and retarded, 
participate in the normal post-adolescent brain growth. For many 
reasons we may conclude that the later the growth the more important 
purposes it serves the individual in his development. Normally, ma- 
turity brings with it temperamental balance and inhibitory power, fore- 
sight, and planning capacity—in short, such a hardening of the mind 
and judgment that there is surely a physical basis in brain develop- 
ment for this somewhat immeasurable mental growth. The lack of 
sound judgment so characteristic of the mentally inferior may be due 
to the fact that they not only may have a lessened brain development 
but growth may also cease at a period which normally is the most 
important in the life history of the individual. Studies of the adoles- 
cent period of the mentally inferior are most necessary. The work 
on group averages should be followed up by repeated measurements 
of individual cases over a term of years. This work with the feeble- 
minded should be paralleled by similar individual studies, using various 
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racial groups. With regard to the mentally retarded care should be 
taken to exclude those who show abnormal conduct reactions. The 
inclusion of the psychopathic and delinquent has in previous invest. 
gations tended to obscure many conclusions of great importance. The 
new classification of the feebleminded based on conduct deviations 
necessitates therefore, the re-opening of many questions and a ¢ol- 
lection of information which would have particular reference to this 
group of cases and not to the whole body of feebleminded. 


The program as outlined should help us to realize the essen- 
tial nature of mental retardation and its conclusions should be very 
helpful to our understanding of the meaning of both racial and in- 


dividual subevolution. | 
S. D. PORTEUS 


Colony Development 


New Jersey has three Farm Colonies for the Feeble-minded. 
Burlington Colony at New Lisbon for Feeble-minded boys and men 
was the outgrowth of social studies made in the “Piney Sections”. 
*The Colony came into existence through the cooperative interests of 
the citizens of Burlington County and various State Agencies and was, 
in the beginning a philanthropic measure. Later it was taken over by 
the State and is now so owned and controlled. 


The State Colony for Idiots at Woodbine was established in 1921, 
and the Menantico Colony—an offspring of the Training School at 
Vineland—of which we wish to speak in this paper. 


The population of Menantico Colony today is made up of 100 
boys ranging in ages from 15 to 50 years and while the majority are 
of middle grade intelligence, we believe that the average mental age 
would be surprisingly low in the face of the accomplishments of the 
groups as a whole, the average mental age is about five years. There 
are, however, some moron boys who have developed unusual ability 
in leadership, who are able to act as supervisors and directors of other 
boys in the family life and recreation as well as the constructive work 
of the Colony. 


Foremost in the Director’s great vision for working out a Colony 
experiment in connection with the Training School was the possibility 
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of carrying out the motto, “Happiness first and all else follows”, for 
a group of boys, by putting within their reach the joy of service 
through simple occupation. The experiment in the beginning was in- 
tended to show: 

First, that feeble-minded men who have had preliminary train- 
ing in The Training School Department can find happy and useful 
employment clearing rough land and preparing it for farming activities. 


Second, that they may be properly housed in simple but sanitary 
buildings which cost much less than the usual amount spent for such 


purposes. 

Third, that by giving such simplified occupation as these boy-men 
can understand, they may be made to contribute toward their own 
support, and the cost of maintaining them be reduced. 


We believe that the experiment has been justified. We quote 
from the Supervisor’s Annual Report: 

“Who has done all this work, of plowing, harrowing, cultivating, 
digging of stumps, mowing, caring for hogs, caring for horses and cattle, 
painting, firing of furnaces, cutting of wood and a thousand other 
little jobs—“‘The Boys”. Always, of course, under the careful over- 
sight of our employees. 

During the past winter we were unable to get coal, there was 
nothing else to do, but burn wood. The boys tackled the job and never 
once were we without fuel. They went to the woods a mile away, 
cut the trees, trimmed them, carted them home, sawed them into stove 
wood, carried it the different cottages for the furnaces. Many nights 
it was necessary to keep the fires burning all night. During the win- 
ter of 1922 we burned over 100 tons of hard coal. 

Joe takes care of the hogs and little pigs. Just last night he 
sat up all night watching a family of twelve which had been born dur- 
ing the day. He is doing as well if not better than many a man I have 
hired if he could only be trusted to keep it up indefinitely. 

John has cared for the cattle for over a year, there has been 
no sickness or loss in any way, and the herd is looking fine. All of 
our six teams are driven by the boys, some of them do exceedingly 
well. Raymond is interested in the general appearance of things and 
spends considerable of his time with the lawns and flower gardens. 
Henry has had the oversight of a group of the lower grade boys and 
has nearly finished brushing 20 acres of land.” 
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And so I might go on from boy to boy gradually decreasing the 
story of responsibility and of achievement until practically every boy 
is named. Oversight? Oh yes, of course, they must all have care. 
ful and sympathetic oversight, but even so here in this simplified ep- 
vironment they are doing more—very much more—with less cost for 
oversight and a greater outlet for their products than could be the case 
anywhere else. And happy, one must really see them here in this little 
kingdom to thoroughly appreciate their happiness. Here they have rank 
and standing. Here they are the nobility, helping to decide many ques- 
tions of “what to do next”, but in the rushing, busy, selfish world they 
can only be the serfs, the slaves, bound by their own ignorance and 
weakness to the tail of the chariot of progress and dragged along the 
highways without thought of their bruises and they themselves not 
knowing whither they are going. 

The equipment of the Colony has been very simple but tending 
towards permanency. The first buildings erected were one story port- 
able houses, three in number ; one for dining room and kitchen, one for 
dormitory purposes, with rooms for the attendants, and the third for 
‘employees and the administration office. A barn was built to house 
the stock. As soon as these were erected several boys were trans- 
ferred to the Colony and the work of making concrete blocks for other 
buildings was begun by the boys under the direction of the mason. 
A bath house was first constructed, following this a work shop and 
pump house, and before the winter was over another dormitory was 
finished, so that early in the following spring there were accommo- 
dations for forty-five boys. 

While the building was going on a water tank forty feet high 
was erected, water lines for supply and fire protection were run and 
a sewage system provided. 

Many of the boys help in the construction work. Those who 
are not capable of such work are employed in the clearing of the 
land. Up to the present they have cleared about 250 acres. Good 
crops of sweet potatoes and other vegetables and melons have been 
raised. 

The happiness of the boys in all of this work is notable. Many 
who at the Training School found the necessary restraints irksome, 
are free at the Colony to come and go. They may wander freely in 
the woods. There is a stream for swimming. Besides this the re- 
sults of their labor become hourly more evident. They feel that they 
are really doing something worth while, and they appreciate the fact 
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that they are making their own home. They speak of “our” Colony 
and “our” fields, and “my” cow or horse or pig. There, too, is an 
outlet for the destructive tendencies only too marked when at the School. 
Instead of breaking windows, destroying furniture or setting fire to 
buildings or haystacks, they cut down bushes, pull up stumps and burn 
the brush heaps. What boy is not willing to work all day to gather 
the material for a fine bonfire? “ 

Careful records have been kept of the cost of construction at 

the Menantico Colony. The following figures are of interest: 

a. Administration House: Offices, residence for manager and 
some employees, 30 x 40 ft., 2%4% stories with cellar and 
attic, 12 rooms and bath, made of concrete blocks $3,609.63 

b. Unit for custodial boys: cross shaped, two dormitories 
each 20 x 70 for 60 beds, playroom 20 x 60, bath and toi- 
let (16 hoppers) 20 x 40, clothes room 20 x 40, all one story 
except centre 20 x 20 two stories with employee’s room 
above, made of concrete blocks ............ $6,590.37 

c. Unit for working boys: cross shaped, two dormitories each 
20 x 70 for 60 beds, playroom 20 x 50 and club room 20 x 
70, bath and toilet, clothes room, sitting room and rooms 
for employees, all one story except centre 40 x 40 with 
employees rooms upstairs, and rear wing with club room 
below dormitory, concrete block ............ $5,985.50 

d. Dining rooms: H-shaped, the original portable houses, 
two dining rooms each 15 x 50, kitchen 20 x 40 joining the 
two, cellar under two-thirds, all one story, wood $2,314.50 

e. Farmers house: 24 x 28, five rooms and bath, one story 


We, WE ko ov bees ven esee enna $1,300.00 
f. Pump house: also used for tools, etc. 20 x 40, one story, 
CE: TEE 6 ck ececneeums nen biwheerd bn $602.78 


g. Water and sewage systems: Pump, water tower 40 ft. high, 
5,000 gal. tank, water and fire lines to all buildings, sewage 
lines from all buildings, two cesspools with automatic sy- 
phon flushes to irrigation fields ............- » $1,201.25 

h. Laundry: for laundry machinery, ironing and sorting room, 
workshop, tool and supply room, engine and electric plant 
room, building 40x60, one-story, concrete block. . $2,010.85 

i. Electric light plant and laundry machinery: 10 H. P. gas- 
oline engine, dynamo, switchboard, poles, wire, etc., washer, 
GUUPREINE, CONOR, GUE. 26 ko 00's 60:0 o00000 Fade ee $1,989.15 
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j. Stable: eight stalls, hay loft ............... 608.71 
Be, WHE OR nce ccc ccc ccc c ec ivcwces 308.16 
1. Cow shed and fenced yard ...............4. 235.8% 
m. Silo for 60 tons, cement foundation and pit .... 397.59 
n. Hog houses (20) and fencing ............... 411.23 
ee Pee errr ree Serer ee ee re 26.54 
i “GH BRUNE wee ce ccctecccccccesscvecesees 32.46 
q. Ash pit (to save wood ashes) .............. 23.00 

Total cost for construction .........+.+ee4- $27,734.58 


Note. (d) was originally two buildings, one for dormitory, the 
other for dining rooms. With (e) they formed the first three build- 
ings when the Colony was started. 

The Colony now has accommodations for 120, and with a con- 
struction cost of $27,734.58 this is $231.12 per bed. It must be re 
membered that the boy-men helped in the building in every possible 
way. A group of twelve under the general direction of the mason 
were able to make about 600 cement blocks a day, having a hand 
moulding machine and a gasoline mixer. 

The buildings being one-story wherever the children live, and 
made of concrete blocks with the floors on a cement base, are practical- 
ly fireproof. Being but twenty feet wide, with plenty of windows, 
they are light and airy. They all have hot water heat, electric lights 
and modern toilet fixtures. The walls are double (single blocks laid 
side by side and fastened together by wire ties laid in the mortar), leav- 
ing a two-inch clear air space. 

No figures are given for equipment, as much furniture, beds, 
bedding, etc. was sent out from The Training School when the men 
were transferred to the Colony. 

A very natural question is—can this be done at such a low cost 
in a State institution or in a colony not connected with a parent insti- 
tution? A well established State institution can do it just as econom- 
ically, if the State authorities will trust the honesty of the Superinten- 
dent and let him build ‘without having to take bids; let him use his 
inmate labor as much as possible. 

During the past year the walls of a horse barn 20 x 100 have 
been erected, a wagon shed 40 x 100-has been built, and a hog house 
which consists of two wings, set at right angles to each other, is 
nearly completed. One wing 32 x 100 contains the cooking and grind- 
ing rooms, the storage of grain, etc. The other wing 28x100 
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‘s a farrowing house containing 24 pens. It has been constructed 
and is being equipped in accordance with the plans of the James people. 

It is our aim to build a piggery that will compare favorably with 
any in the United States. Within the coming year we will lay the 
foundation of a pure full blooded herd of Duroc type. In time we 
will have a complete herd of full blooded hogs. Last year we killed 
42,000 pounds of pork, this year I expect we shall do better. At present 
we have 261 hogs, 32 brood sows, 2 boars, 87 shoats, 68 weaned pigs 
and 74 sucking pigs. 

Our herd of cattle has been increased from 15 to 30 during the 
past year. Our aim is to raise the heifer calves only, providing the 
dam has.an excellent record. The young stock is raised at the Colony. 
When they mature into milch cows they are transferred back to The 
Training School to take the place of cows whose performance is not 
up to the standard. In this manner we hope to raise the standard of 
our dairy. Our herd has passed all of the tests required by the State 
and Government and is on the accredited list as free from tuber- 
culosis. Our adopted plan of raising leguminous crops on our new 
land to benefit the soil is also going to materially benefit the raising 
of young stock by affording plenty of pasture. 

Our crops this year consist of 20 acres of alfalfa hay, 11 acres 
of soy bean hay, 35 acres of corn, 4 acres of melons, 7 acres of pota- 
toes, 3 acres of mangle beets, 5 acres of truckage, 50 acres of new 
land seeded to rye, which will be reseeded this summer to cow peas, 
12 acres seeded to sweet clover for hog pasture. Our apple orchard 
which is six years old and contains 10 acres is doing very well—there 
is promise of a small crop this year. 

Many improvements have been made during the past year, our 
foreman’s cottage has been painted inside and out, cement floor has 
been put in the cellar, our water tank, which has stood the weather 
for nine years has been retimbered, floored and painted. The old 
workshop, which is being transformed into a store room has been 
plastered inside and ceiled overhead. A new lighting plant has been 
installed in the store room. More shade trees were set out this spring 
and considerable work has been done on the roads. 

But the greatest change is in the boys themselves. As we look 
over the group and find such a large number of reliable, helpful and 
useful boys and think back ten short years we ourselves can hardly 
believe that such a change has come about. 
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There is Albert, who in the days of long ago was sent to The 
Training School from the reformatory. There was a question as to 
whether he should not have been left there. He seemed always to 
be in trouble. The Superintendent used to say “the worries that boy 
gives me upset me so that I can hardly eat my meals.” When he first 
went to the Colony he just “wasn’t going to stay, no, sir”, and so he 
was told that as soon as the summer was past he might return to the 
Institution because we didn’t want any boys at the Colony who didn’t 
want to stay there. By fall he had become very fond of the team 
he was driving. He had come to like the freedom, his behavior was 
all that could be asked and when upon the approach of cold weather 
he was transferred in, he at once applied to return. 

This was granted. and he is now one of the most trusted and 
reliable boys there. His chief job is with the dairy cattle. That 
they appreciate his gentleness and friendliness is shown by their actions 
when he is among them. He says, “You can get more milk from cows 
if your good to them” and I’m sure its true. But who would have 
believed ten years ago that rough, cranky Albert would ever make 
such a statement. 

Bill always wanted to “work at the barn” when at the Institu- 
tion, but he was so fussy and quarrelsome that the other boys would 
have nothing to do with him, and he took io teasing the animals so 
we had to keep him away from the barn. In time he went to Men- 
antico and soon persuaded the folks there that he would not tease the 
horses or mules. Several times he “lost his job” for merely shout- 
ing at them and so he learned that quietness and kindness were the 
only things that really counted, and then we had to see that he didn’t 
over-do by feeding the animals on the sly. 

But now he has found his place. He is happy, we are happy, 
and the stock is well cared for. Only death will remove Bill from his 
beloved horses and mules. 

Claude had been failing for several years at the Institution. He 
was a tall lanky boy of poor physique, few interests and rather low 
intelligence. He seemed incapable of learning anything worth while 
and in spite of all we could do he drifted down to the next lower group 
and then to the next. It really seemed like a case of progressive 
failing mentally and physically. 

Then we decided to try the Colony. It seemed as though the 
woods and the sunlight took hold of him and literally lifted him out 
of the downward path. At first he could only gather up sticks left 
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by the boys who were piling brush, then he began to gather armfuls 
of cut brush and finally he stole an axe from one of the other boys 
and went to cutting brush on his own account. When I found him at 
it I was horrified for I felt sure he would cut his feet off. And I 
took the axe away from him, much to his disappointment. But day 
after day he would secure an axe somehow and today he is happy, 
much stronger and one of our good. axemen. 

Dave was a sort of aristocrat among the boys. He liked nice 
clothes and didn’t care particularly to work and his disposition was 
almost impossible. All sorts of plans were tried. Again and again 
he lost one privilege after another. He ran away and was brought 
back having apparently acquired a stubborn streak while he was away. 

He was carefully studied and finally we came to the conclusion 
that he really felt that all the world was against him and so he was 
against the world. Then he was sent to the Colony and the only 
message that went out with him was a slip of paper saying, “Here is 
Dave. If ever a boy needed a friend he does.” 

And so the Colony received him on that basis. He was given 
friendship and although he remained surly for a long time, and got 
into many a quarrel, and sat stubbornly refusing to speak very often; 
the whole Colony worked on the idea that this fellow had been nearly 
all of his life without a friend. 

No. He is not entirely over it yet, but nearly so. His spells 
come only at long intervals and are of short duration and during the 
in between time he is cheery, helpful and friendly. 

There are one hundred of these boys. For each a tale might 
be told. The thing that brings them into harmony is a very full ap- 
preciation of their environmental needs. Everything is simple and 
plain. There are no complex situations. The thing which is evident 
is the thing which is to be done. While promptness is urged, there 
is no time clock and loss if one comes late. Instead of punishment 
for tardiness there is greater stress laid upon the ideal of promptness. 
And so throughout the whole place there is a setting of ideals and 
standards toward which to strive instead of a list of failures that are 
classed as offenses. 

There is a wonderful air of confidence and when you see them 
crowd around the “Boss” or the “Missus” as they lovingly call Mr. 
and Mrs. Merithew, you know what gives the spirit of Menantico. 

The swimming hole is full of joy as well as water. The base 
ball grounds have seen many a close game. The tramps through the 
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woods for huckleberries, or mistletoe or Christmas greens are wop. 
derful. The sports in the big day room before the immense fire plage 
filled with burning stumps in winter are a riot of good times. Ang 
not least by any means, for these big husky fellows, are three square 
meals of good nourishing food every day. 

All of this grows out of the spirit which sometimes is conciously 
expressed by the boys. One Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Merithew were 
away. The boys had had permission to go off to the woods and after 
dinner everyone was resting and taking things easy. Then some of 
the big boys got together and although there is not permitted any but 
necessary work on Sunday, they decided that they would surprise the 
“Boss” by putting lime on the big twenty-acre field, that they had had to 
leave the day before. - No sooner suggested than started. Two of 
the boys knew just how much was planned to go on. The boys were 
hauled out and the job of spreading lime was soon under way. 

A few hours later the Director took some guests out to visit the 
Colony. In reply to a question he said, “No the Colonists do not 
work on Sunday” then looking ahead he saw twenty or more white 
figures and the field nearly completed. He drove up to the end of 
the rows and the boys crowded around to tell him that this was a 
surprise to the “Boss.” And when he ventured to remonstrate that 
this was Sunday work they hurriedly assured him that this wasn't 
work, this was a surprise. 





The Seventeenth Session of the Summer School closed August 
24th. Fifty-four teachers representing fifteen States completed the 
course. 





The vacation fund made it possible for us to secure a cottage at 
Ocean City for the month of September, this made it possible for 
groups of 20 boys or girls to have outings there. 





The base ball boys accompanied by Mr. Holmes, spent a week 
at Wildwood, in a Boy Scouts’ Camp, and reported a fine time. 





We cannot afford to forget that fundamentally feebleminded- 
ness is social insufficiency, and that no mental age standard alone will 
enable us to separate the morons from the inferior normals. More- 
ever, in the case of the feeble-minded, this social insufficiency must 
be due to lack of intelligence, and the lack of intelligence to arrested 
development Do. 
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